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" change the ploughed fields every year ". The transition
to settled agriculture would be facilitated by the growing
experience of the cultivators, who would find that by means
of manuring and the concentration of their efforts on the
same piece of land they could greatly improve the quality
of its crops.
The adoption of intensive methods of cultivation was Two-field
necessarily accompanied by new methods of laying out
land. The arable fields of the village were now held in
permanent occupation, but it was scarcely possible to
cultivate them year after year without affecting the quality
of the crops and impairing the condition of the soil. The
land needed periods of rest to recuperate its natural fertility.
Accordingly it was divided into large tracts, of which each
was cultivated in turn. This gave rise to what are known
as the two-field and the three-field systems, which commonly
replaced the one-field system, or f whole-year lands'l,
where the entire acreage was brought under cultivation at
the same moment. Under the two-field system the whole
arable area was arranged in two fields, and each was tilled
one year and lay fallow the next. The field under
cultivation was either sown entirely with wheat, or one
half of it was sown in autumn with winter corn, wheat or
rye, and the other half in the early part of the year with
spring crops, barley or oats2. The field that lay fallow was
ploughed twice over at the beginning of summer, though
apparently in more remote times3 there was only one
ploughing of the fallow. Under the three-field system
the land was divided into three fields, of which two were
cultivated every year, one with winter crops and the other
1  The one-field system survived in Norfolk and part of Suffolk:   G.
Slater, The English Peasantry and the Enclosure of Common Fields (1907),
179.    ' Every year's land ' is found in Northamptonshire :   R. Leonard,
Rural Northamptonshire under the Commonwealth (in Oxford Studies, ed.
Vinogradoff, vol. v.), 104, note i.   See also infra, p. 86.
2  Walter of Henley, Husbandry, 7, 9, 67.    Fitzherbert advises that
(i.) barley and oats should be sown in March;  (ii.) the best time to fallow
was the latter end of March and April;  (iii.) the second ploughing should
be in August and the beginning of September;    (iv.) wheat and rye
should be sown about Michaelmas: Book of Husbandry (1534: ed. W. Skeat),
23, 25, 39.
8 C. M. Andrews, The Old English Manor (1892), 260.